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ABSTRACT 



Vancouver City College conducted a 3-year study on 
two groups of students who transferred from that institution to the 
University of British Columbia. The first group transferred after 
completing one year of college and the second group after two years* 
The academic performance and degree attainment of the two transfer 
groups were compared, and it was found that attrition and graduation 
rates of the students varied according to the university program they 
entered. In general, students who had completed two years at 
Vancouver City College (especially those who were 25 years and older) 
were more likely to graduate as scheduled than were students who had 
completed only one year before transferring. One-year transfers, 
however, performed better academically than did 2-year transfers. 
Whether students were full- or part-time had little consequence as 
far as completion of the university program was concerned. (RC) 
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CHAPTER I 



BACKGROUND OF THE STUDY 



Introduction 

Late in 1967 a descriptive study of transfer students entering 
the University of British Coluiabia from B,C,‘s first community college 
was undertaken on 176 students who entered, U,B.C. in September, 1966* 

This study was followed a year later by an analysis and evaluation of a 
second group of community college students who entered U.B.C. in September, 
1967 . Both studies have generally indicated that college; transfer students 
with at least a cumulative college grade point average of C (2.0) on 
transfer would probably succeed at university. 

It became quite clear in the aforenentioned studies that the 
community college was of particular value to certain particular groups 
of students, namely, those students \dio had for some time been axvay from 
formal education, those whose secondary school achievement was r.iarginal, 
those who wished to re-evaluate their academic possibilities without 
facing the initial impact of a four year institution, those matinre students 
for whom the whole range of higher education appears as a formidable 
obstacle, and those foreign students who may not be at^ls to directly qualify 
for admission to a university. At the same time it became evident that 
no single conclusion could be drai'im about the performance of transfer 
students due to probable differences among faculties entered. Undoubtedly, 
the probability of success subsequent to the community college depended as 
much on the university prograra selected as on the ability demonstrated while 
at college. Althou^ the transfer students, generally speaking, compared 
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favourably with tUs regular universitjr student, it v;as observed that the 
attrition rate at university of college transfers seemed somewhat higher. 

The two studies follo’ired Vancoin/er City College students into 
the University of British Goluxibias, Since ti,al time, several other 
reviews of cc liege students have ‘::2-=-n conducted, namely, on students from 
Selkirk College trarsfaiTiiig to and S*F»U>, and V.CvGc students 

transferring to In all cx these studies tho major objectives have 

beer; the samie, that is, uo obta in normative iiyformation about the characteristics 

■' f 

of the comraunity college biudt.nts vjho tiaiisf erred to a university; about their 
performance after transfer j and vdierever pcssiV/ie about the relationship of 
theii’ performance az tign school, college and university, as well as 
comparisons i>rLth the performance of regular students who have taken all 
their vjork at university. 



Design of the Study 

The approach used in the original studies, of necessity, was 
normative and descriptive* Prior to these studies there vxere no data 
concerning the characteristics and performance of B,C, community college 
students transferring to BoC, universities. The approach in this present 
study, partly determined by the outcomes in the previous reports, was 
twofold: an analxrsis of the subsequent achievement of college transfer 

students two and three years after transfer; and an accounting of the 
success of the transfer students in terms of degree attainments. 

The terra junior will be used to identify those students who 



entered U.B,C. in September, 1966* These transfer students entered the 
university and enrolled at a second year standing in a particular faculty. 
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In othor words, only one year of equivalent university credit was obtained 
prior to university entry. The junior transfer student would normally be 
expected to complete his baccalaureate degree in three years after transfer* 

The term senior will be used to identify those students who 
entered U.B.G. in September, 1967* These students entered the university 
and enrolled at the third year level. The senior transfer student could 
normally be expected to complete his baccalaureate degree in two years 
after transfer o 

The above two terms have, depending on the institutions conceraed, 
different intei’pretations. In this report, however, junior implies a first 
year university equivalent earned prior to transfer to university (essentially 

one year at a coramunity college), and senior implies tx^o years of university 
equivalency earned prior to transfer (essentially two years at a community 
college)* 



The analysis of obtained data was designed to provide answers to 
the following questions: 

1* What changes have taken place in the academic status 
of transfer students after transfer to the university 
over a two year period for the 1967 transfers, and over 
a three year period for the 1966 transfers? 

2. VJhat percentage of the 1966 transfer group achieved 
their baccalaureate degree at the end of their third 
year after transfer from college? 



VJhat percentage of the 1967 transfer group achieved 



their baccalaureate degree at the end of their second 



year after trarjefei*? 
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How many students were enrolled at the time of this 
study who might still be expected to complete their 
degree program? 

5. Did the success of V.C.C. transfer students to U.B.C. 
vary with the amount of work completed at the cormnunity 
college before transfer? In other words, were students 
who transferred to a third year level university program 
more successful in attaining their degree objectives 
than students who transferred to a second year level 
university program? 

6. How many students failed to graduate on time because of 
poor grades? How many lacked enough credit to graduate 
on time, as a result of a reduced course load or failure 
in particular courses? 

This report then is essentially concerned with the subsequent 
achievement after transfer of a lh$ member group of 1966 V.C.C. transfer 
students entering U.B.C. and a 376 member group of 196? transfer students 
For the second aspect of the repo'H, dealing with the success of transfer 
students in terms of degree attainment, only those students who upon 
■enrollment at U.B.C. entered at a university level where they would 
normally be e 3 <pected t-:> graduate with a bacculareate degree in the 
spring of 1969 were considered. This would therefore include 1966 
transfer students entering a second year level program, for example. 

Arts II, and 196? transfer students entering at a third year level, for 

exan^le. Arts III. 



0^ 




Objectives of the Study 

The authors in this report toll show: 

1, that university achievement improved for over half of 
the transfer students duiing the second ;/ear of transfer 
over the first year of transfer. 

2* that the percentage of senior transfer students who iiriproved 
their grades duiing the; second year of transfer was less 
than for junior transfer students. 

3, that just over iiiree times the rate of senior transfer 
students mthdrew during the 'diversity term as did 
junior transfer students. 

It, that the rate of "on-time'’ graduation was limited to 
one-fifth of those transfer students who would normally 
be expected to graduate in April of 1969. 

5. that the rate of "on-time" graduation for senior students 
was four times that of junior transfer students. 

6. that twice the percentage of senior transfer students as 
compared to junior transfer students did not graduate on time 
due to a partial program status at university. 

7. that the rate of failure for a complete term was three times 
as great for the junior transfer student as for the senior. 

8. that although a greater- percentage of seniors graduated 
on time^ their overall college achievement vias slightly 



lower than for the juniors. 
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9. that study at college whether as part-time or full-time 
had little bearing on future university graduation 
patterns « 

10* that mature students not only had a higher persistence 
rate and "on-time” graduation rate than college age 
students, but the rate was considerably higher for students 
entering university after the first two years equivalent 
at college than for one year equivalent. 

11, that the chances of university graduation on time are 
far more probable for junior transfer students with a 
cumulative college G.P.A. of C+ or better (2.5). 

12, that in the case of senior transfer students the 
probability of "on-time" graduation is fairly high for 
those with a cumulative college G.P.A. of C (2.0). 

13, that the persistence rate for males was greater than 
for females after transfer to university. 



CMPTER II 



SUBSEQUEI'IT A5T.SR TRANSFER 



The major incentive for this sta:iy of V.C.d. transfer .-tucisnts 
was provided by the finding that j’ewer than one- eighth of tlie students 
entering U.B.C. as a junior transfer student and entering the university 
at a second year level had received tiieir baccalaureate degiree a.^’ter three 
years as normally would be ecq)ected, and less than one-half of t iose 
students transferring as a ser:.ior studerrc zr. .'.ji.C. had received the 
degree after two years at unriversity. I-..; ' -ndings from previous studies 
have indicated that college tiansfer students have met with general 
success in their first year alter transfer. Hoviever, the rather lew 
percentage of transfer studenis achieving their baccalaureate requirements 
on time may tend to cast some doubt on t.ie success of the community college 
in the performance of the traisfer function, or the effectiveness of 
articulation between the coll(;ge and tl a univoi'sity. The numbers of 
students upon which this opinr.on is based is, hoxxever, ratlier small. 

The outcome of the rather con* iderable group of students still enrolling 
at the university v/ill be of importance in reaching a conclusive decision 
about this aspect of the transfer fund ion. 

This present study ’.ill inclitde an analysis of the Ho transfer 
students from V.C.C. to seven selected U.B.C. faculties as reported in the 
study of students who entered U.3.C. in September, 1966, and of 376 
students who transferred from V.C.C. to U.B.C. in September, 1967* 
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Status after Transfer ^ Juniors 

Results of the follow-up of the junior transfer stuaents (i.e. 
transferring after one year equivalent at college) are sumniarized in 
Table !• The percentage of graduates was limited to ten. Hov/ever, 
it should be pointed out that not all of the lli^ st-udents would normally 
be eligible for a baccalaureate degree since certain students enrolled at 
a first year university level and would not be eligible for the degree 
until April, 1970. A raore accurate evaluation of the degree granting 
function will be presented in a later cbapts:. • Jisu over one-iialf of the 
students were still enrolled as of April, 1969, and had not graduated. 

Nearly two-fifths of the group under studjr had withdrawn prior to the date 
of this study and had not re-enrolled. 

The highest percentage of persistors was found for those students 
who entered first year Applied Science. All seven of these students have 
remained enrolled to date. It should be noted that the average college 
cumulative G.P.A. of these students was 2.79 which was higher than for any 
of the other faculties. A3.co worthy of note is the fact that this 
faculty was the only one of those studied where all the transferring college 
students had a cumulative G.P.A. of over 2.0 and where all the students 
while at V.C.C. studied v/ith a full-time course load. 

Three of the original faculties to he studied. Commerce I, 

Applied Science I and Education II (secondaiy) . ere composed of all male 
transfer students. It was these faculties that during the three year 
university period have ejq)erienced the highest overall persistence rate, 

63 per cent, 100 per cent and 75 per cent respectively. The faculty 
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vj.ith the lowest percentage of pe 2 *si.stors at ijniversity after three years 
is-ras Education, transfer program.* 

Although the Education facult^r, transfer program, did experience 
a 6 per cent graduation rate, well over half (57 per cent) were found to 
be non-persistors. Since these students are permitted to commence teaching 
ijithout a degree after their first or second year in the Education faculty, 
it may be assumed that some of these students at least may return to study and 
coranlete degree requireinen I.w> eitlier an ra-sessional student or a 

summer session student e 
Status after Transfer ~ Seniors 

Results of the follow-up study of those students transferring 

from college at the senior level are sumi-arized in Table 2* Just under 
three quarters (73 per cent) of the senior transfer students studied in 
this follow-i:^ have remained enrolled for the full two 3 ^ar period since 
transfer. 

The highest percentage of persistors after the two years of 
study at U.B.C. was f ouna in the Applied Science faculty where ninety-one 
per cent of the 21 students who enrolled in September, 1967, were still 
enrolled. Once again the students entering this faculty obtained whiiB 
at V.C.C. the highest cumulativ»^e mean G.P.A. of all students entering at 
a first or second year level to IJ.B.G. The mean G.P.A. was 2.62. 

Although the U.B.C. faculties e 3 q)eriencing transfer students with a 
relatively high G.P.A. from V,C,C. seemed to have a higher persistence 
rate after three years at U.B.C. , that is, those students classed as 
jiHiior at time of transfer, this at. present does not seem to os the case 
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Includes faculties with less than 10 V.C,C. transfer students in each 
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for the students who bran.-; -v^d as seniors For example, students 
entering first year Cominerif'''^ **"■''•0 a ’/«G#G# G«F#A» of 2«26 and those 
entering second year elementary'- Education (A2 program) a V.C.C, G.P.A, 
of 2.18, the lowest cumulative averages experienced by the 196? transfer 
group, yet the persistence ra't'-' for both faculties at the end of the 
second y'ear at U.B.C. ^^ras ^3 per cent» There is a possibility that a 
higher college G.P.A. may lead to a higher persistence rate after three 
years at university, Ho\.^ . ; at the psust;.- time it would appear that 

the college G.P.A. is not a reliable predictor of persistence or non- 
persistence, at least to the second year after transfer. 

Sex Differences 

VJhen sex of transfer students v;as considered the ra-be of non- 
persistence of females was higher th^n for males both for the senior and 
junior transfer group under study. At the end of three years at 
university the withdrawal rate for females was 58 per cent as compared 
to 30 per cent for males and for the two year transfer group the rate was 
27 per cent for females and 19 per cent for males. 

It is noted that there is a tendency for females to have a 
higher rate of non— persistence than males for all faculties entered, 
except one, whether after two years of transfer or three years of 
transfer. 
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STATUS 



Jmjior Transfer Students (1966) 

VJhile the overall findings for the junior and senior transfer 

students has provided grounds for (.'ravdng conclusions about the transfer 
function, an analysis of the data obtataed is expected to provide some 
insight into the various paitsrns which students apparently follow in 

obtaining their baccalaureate degree - 

Particular attention Has paid to the group of students who 

enrolled at university in Septeraber, 1966. Sdoc. U.B.C. faculties where 
more than five V«C.C. students had transferred were considered for th3.s 
follow-up. The findings for the 1966 transfer group are that 3? per 
cent of the students who finished tiieir first year in attendance at U.B.G. 
did not complete their second year. This attrition rate was considered 
somewhat high with the largest percentage of dropouts between the first and 
second year of attendance experienced by Education students (57 per cent). 
Although the exact reason for this attrition is not known, it is clear 
from a previous studjr on this group that about per cent had passing or 
better grades. It is assumed that a good portion of these students 
accepted a teaching position in the public school system. The attrition 
rate experienced by the other faculties under study after the first years 
of attendance at U.B.C. was Science II-, 36 per ccax.; Arts II, 28 per cent 

Commerce I, 26 per cent; and Applied Science I, nil. 

The overall attrition rate between the second and third year 
at university was reduced to one '-half of the rate between firs.^ and 
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second year. Only 17 per cent of those transfer students in the six 
selected faculties withdrew from or failed to enroll in the third year 
after transfer. Although reductions in attrition were evident for the 
individual faculties, the Education faculty continued to lead the way 
with h2 per cent of those students either withdravriing or not re-enrolling 
after their second year at U.B.C. Once again the reader is reminded that 
these students would be eligible for a teaching position without completing 
degree requirements. 

Too oft'-n -n studies of a follow-up nature over a limited period 
of time an assumption is made that students who have withdrawn^ especially 
if the withdrawal is a "voluntary" one, will return at a later date to 
continue their studies « In this study no attempt was made to trace 
students who withdrew other than to note those who re-enrolled one year 
later. Of the pit students who dropped out for the 1967 - 1968 academic 
year, only l5 (28 per cent) returned to study at U.B.C. during the 1968 - 
1969 academic year. Six of these fifteen students, all in the ii*ducation 
faculty, returned as extra-sessional students. 

The relative ch^ge in achievement status of the 85 transfer 
students completing the second year of transfer in the spring of 1968 
is outlined in Table 3. The ratio of students who increased their 
average achievement during their second year of transfer was 62 per cent. 

In other words nearly two-thirds of the transfer vstudents did better two 
years after transfer than in their first year* Some 30 per cent dropped 
their average in the second year- Although there seemed to be no 
pattern as far as the specific faculties entered are concerned, the nine 
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TABLE 3 



Relative placement of Vancouver City College students who transferred to 
U.3.C*, September 1966, at the end of the second year in attendance and 
at the end of the third year in attendance at U.B.C. according to 



Faculty 


Second year of 




Third year 


of 


transfer j 


per 


cent 




entered in 


transfer 


; per 


cent 




average obtained compared with 




first year 


average 


obtaijned 




2nd year: 












of transfer 


comDared 


Ij 




















year: 






Raised 


Same 


Lower 


W.D. 
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56 
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22 


1 
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1 
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- 


- 


- 




; 2 


12 

18 


II 


Lower 


h 


23 


«a» 




OT 


mm 


1 


6 


’ 2 


Education 


Raised 


5 


100 


3 


60 


tf 


mm 


2 


ho 


- 


- 


(Secondary) 


Same 


- 


Mr 




- 


mm 


mm 


- 


— 


r' 




II 


Lower 










-r^ 




i 




z> 


6 


TOTAL 


Raised 


53 


62 


22 


26 


■ 1 


1 


; 25 


30 


5 


6 




Same 


7 


8 


2 


2 


1 


1 


1 


1 


3 


h 




Lower 


25 


30 


13 


15 


■ 




6 


7 


6 


7 

1 
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Coinnerce students continuing at U.B.C. for a second year appeared to have 
the lowest percentage of raised year end averages. In this particular 
case only 22 per cent of these students improved their grades two years 
after transfer as oompajred to the first year of transfer. The six 
students entering the Faculty of Applied Science also experienced 
difficulty in the improvement of overall year end achievement with only- 
one third advancing in grades for their second year of transfer. 

Although all five Eduoati.on students on the secondary program 
showed improvement, only 59 per cent of Education students on the 
education transfer program showed any improvement. The most significant 
improvement was demonstrated by the 32 students who originally transferred 
to the second year level of the Arts faculty. Just over three-quarters 
of these students raised their grades in the second year of transfer. 

The trend of continual improvement of grades starting with 
the second year of transfer as experienced in certain American follow-up 
studies was not confirmed in -t.his present study. The largest continual 
Increase of grades at university obtained by transfer students from V.C.C. 
was found in the Arts faculty. The ratio of students, however, obtaining 
this increase was considerably reduced. .'.'here 78 per cent of the Arts 
students raised their grades in the 1967 - 1968 academic j^ear as compared 
with their first year of transfer, only 31 per cent continued this trend 
for the 1968 - 1969 year. While this group enj-p-ed the largest ratio 
of improved grades, it also recorded the largest percentage of lowered 
grades in the third year of transfer with 38 per cent of the students 
achieving at a lower standard. At the same time, of the 22 per cent of 
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Arts students who had lower grades in their second year of transfer, 3.6 
per cent did raise these grades during the third year. As may be 
observed from Table 3, there is no consistent pattern of grade changes 
observable for the faculties under consideration. ’.ten all faculties 
are grouped together, nearly two-thirds of the students had improved 
grades two years after transfer, but any continued improvement was 
limited to only one-quarter of the students in the third year after 



transfer. 

Senior Transfer Students ( 1 1 ) 

Although the overall findings for +he students entering 

university at a junior transfer level have provided grounds for drawing 
conclusions about the transfer function, an analysis of the data obtainea 
in the study of the senior transfer student is eiqpected to also provide 
some insight into the various patterns of achievement followed by transfer 



students in obtaining their degrees* 

A total of 33 par cent of the 1967 transfer students improved 

their percentage average at the end of the second year of transfer over 
the first year of transfer. The attrition rate at the end of the second 
year amounted to nearly one-quarter while approximately one-fifth of 
the students dropped in their achievement when compared with the first 
year at university. The results are summarized in Table 1. 

A more interesting comparisbn of firs', .-^nd second year university 
achievement is illustrated in Figure 1. The same selected faculties as 
were used in the original study of 1966 transfer students is used 
for comparisons. The 1966 transfer group was the first such group of 
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Relative elacement of Vancouver City College students who transferred to 
the University of British Coluinbia, September 1967, at the end of their 
second year in attendance at the university according to percentage 
average obtained. 



Faculty entered 
in 1967 



Yeai 



ICmiber and percentage of V.C.C. transfer 
-udents whose university pei’centage average 
f 'heir second year in attendance when 
compared with their first year in attendance 
ax b .B .C • • 



Unoroved Remained Dropped Withdrew 







y* 

U 


% ■ 


Dfie 

N 


same 


N 


% 


N 


/> 


Arts 


X 

2 


n 

61 


hh 

63 


2 


*c 

(T 


1 

19 


6 

20 


8 

15 


50 

15 




3 


11 


55 


1 


5 


h 


20 


U 


20 


Commerce 


1 


16 


k9 


2 


6 


9 


27 


6 


18 




2 


2 


100 


— 




•• 


•• 






Agriculture 


2 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


2 


100 


Home Ec. 


2 


2 


67 


- 


- 


1 


33 


- 


- 


Phj'-sical Ed. 


1 


1 


50 




— 


- 


- 


1 


50 


2 


1 


33 


- 


— 


2 


67 


•“ 




Music 


2 


1 


50 


- 


- 


- 


- 


1 


50 


Applied Sc. 


1 


15 


i X 


1 


5 


3 


lit 


2 


10 


Science 


1 


1 


20 






2 


ho 


2 


liO 


2 


20 


iiS 


1 


2 


lit 


31 


10 


22 




3 


1 


33 


- 


mm 


— 


— 


2 


67 


Pharmacy 


1 


1 


50 


— 


- 


1 


50 


- 


- 


Forestry 


1 


2 


50 


1 


25 


- 


- 


1 


25 


Education (El) 


2 


1 


100 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Education 


2 


16 


37 




- 


7 


16 


21 


U7 


(Transfer) 


3 


1 


25 


— 


•• 






3 


75 


Education 


1 


10 


83 




- 


- 


- 


2 


17 


(Elementary) 


2 


16 


80 


1 


5 


1 


5 


2 


10 


Educ* Ihdust. 


2 


1 


50 


^ - 


- 


- 


- 


1 


50 


Education 


2 


15 


6g 




- 


5 


20 


5 


20 


(Secondary) 


3 


1 


100 


- 


— 


— 


— 




•• 


h 




- 


- 




1 


100 


•• 





TOTAL 



203 






70 



19 88 
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V.C.C, transier students to enter UaB.C* It might be assumed that as tlie 
community college gained in expeneiice^ the transfer students "viould eocperience 
greater success after transfer and that the achievement at university would 
continue to improve. if this was x>o be the case^ then the 1967 transfer 
group should be expected to do better at university than did the 1966 transfer 
students. In an evaluation of seconi year achievement as compared to first 

f 

the percentage of improved grades was slightly higher for the 1967 
entrants as compared with the 1966 entrants, that is, 57 per cent to 53 
per conr. Of .-e 1967 transfer students in the sire selected faculties 33 
per cent entered U.d.C. with a cumulative college G.P.A. of 2*0 or better* 

In 1966 the percentage of students transferring to the same faculties with a 
college G.P.A. of 2.0 or better was 76. In other words, for the 1967 transfer 
students, a larger proportion of students entered university with a C or 
better average and a larger ratio of this group improved their university 
achievement after two years of transfer. There is, however, wide variation 



in the percentages of improved grades, lowered grades and withdrawals when 
the six faculties are considered. There would, therefore, appear to be 
little predictive value in college G.P.A.'s at the present time in fore- 
casting the trend of university achievement over a xwo j^ear university 
time period. 

This point was also confirmed through an analysis of the mean 



cumulative G.P.A.'s for the senior 
The mean G.F.A*’s are indicated in 
faculty, second year, at the time 
G.P.A. of 2.5 as compared with 2.3 



transfer student s in the six faculties. 
Figure 2. For example, in the Arts 
of tra-jsfer ti;0 1967 entrants had a college 
for the 1966 group, yet the 1967 transfers 
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had a lower percentage of inpro^^ed grades after their second year of transfer 
than did the 1966 group. This lack of relationship was found for each faculty 
studied. 

FIGUPJ; 2 



Mean curnulatii^e grade point average- w 
College, of transfer students to the </: 
selected faculties. 



file in attendance at Vancouver City 
niversity of British Columbia in six 



Original 

Faculty 


Year of 
transfer 


T ■ — 

t 

I'lean C ;ru.lative Grade point average 
while in attendance at V.C.C, 




1966 


2.0 2.1 2.2 2.3 2.h -2.5 2.6 2.7 2.8 


Arts 




2.32 1 


Second yr 


1967 




2,51 


Commerce 
First yr 


1966 








2.27 i 


1967 




_ 2-26 ! 


Applied Sc 
First yr 


1966 

1967 








~~ 2 T 79 1 




2752 1 


Science 
Second yr 


1966 








2.11 ^ 


1967 




2 . 53 ; 1 


Education 
Trans. 2 yr 


1966 

1967 






1 2.60 1 


1 r 


Education 
Sec. 2 yr 


1966 

1967 


T 

) 

1 




7 


2.111 




2.1(0 ^ i 










cHAfrER r/ 



DEGREE ATTAII#1ENT 



Analysis of performance in the previous studies were concerned 
primarily with relationships between the characteristics of the students 
and their achievement in the ’iniversity. This has been the first oppor- 
tunity to evaluate the function of the community college as a preparatory 
institution for the de^iree granting function of a university. 

In September, 1966, 117 transfer students entered U.B.C. at 



a second year university lex’^el 



{ ifiM ior tri?nsfer students j in faculties 



where they would be expected to graduate with a baccalaureate degree three 
years later. Only 12 per cent of these students did so. Of the students 
transferring from V.C.C. to U.B.C. in September, 1967, (the senior trans- 
fer student) hO transferred to a third year university level in a faculty 
where a degree would normally be expected two years after transfer, that 
is in the spring of 1969. Nineteen of these students (li7 per cent) grad- 
uated on time. From the limited numbers of students involved, it is quite 
clear that the percentage of students graduating on time is considerably 
higher for students who transfer to the third year level at U.B.C. than 
the second year level. In other words nearly four times the percentage 
of students transferring from college after two years of equivalent 



uj 5 iv©rsity study graduated on time as did students transferring oxter just 
one year equivalent university study at the college. The overall tronsfer 
result has been that only 21 per cent of those udents uho should normally 
have received their baccalaureate degree have done so on time . Nearly 
four-f j^ths of the studont-s (12.t in number) have nut graduated from U.B.G. 
on time. These findings are indicai-ed in Tanle 
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TABIE 5 



Enrollment Status of Vancouver City College transfer students to the 
University of British Columbia x^-ho would normally graduate from U.B.C. in 
April 1969. 





Enrolled, I 966 
at a 2 nd year 
level (Junior) 


Enrolled, 196? 
at a 3rd year 
level (Senior) 


Total 




N 


/O 


II 


cf 


N 


% 


Graduated 
on time 


111 


12 


19 


Ill 


33 


21 


Have not 
Graduated 


103 


88 


21 




12ii 


79 


TOTAL 


117 


100 


UO 


100 


1^7 


100 



Delayed in Graduation 

Reasons for failure to graduate within two years after transfer 
upon entering U.B*C. at a third year level, or within three years after 
transfer upon entry at a second year level X'jere considered to be of par- 
ticular importance in performance analysis becaiase of the economic impli- 
cations not only to students and their families but also to the taxpayer 
who contributes much to the support of the community college* The college 
and university transcripts of the 12ii student' not graduating on time at 
U*B.C* were examined in an attempt to identif'y the major reasons for their 
failure to do so. 

The records 01 the 103 students who enrolled at II.B.C. in I 966 
and did not graduate in April of I 969 vjere examined first; this was followed 




by an examination of the university t.ranscripts of those 21 V.C.C. students 
who enrolled at U.B.G. In 1967 ?nd had not graduated by 1969 as expected. 
The major reasons for not graduatjrg on schedule are listed in Table 6. 

In some cases there was more tiico-. -no reason for a student not graduating 
on time. However, for pnrposec of <f.is report, in multi-reason cases, only 
the single most important reason for not graduating on time was listed. 

For example, if a student ei:per:.-.?nced one or more supplementals as well as 
changing his program, then the c.iing*.; of program would obviously be the 
single most important reason for r.ot nraduating on scnedule. 



Withdrawal 

Withdrawal from university accounted for the largest proportion 
of non -graduating students. Slightly over one-third (36 per cent) of the 
students were in this categoiy,''. Withdrawal students have been considered 
as not graduating on schedule rather than just as "drop outs" • There is 
an assuinption that some of these withdrawals will eventuaj.ly come back to 
their studies, either as full-time students, extra -sessional students or 
summer session students. T- is still too early in the series of studies 
conducted by the authors tr ^ i-,erraine if this assumption is valid. 

The pattern of withdrawals was oi some interest. Albhough a fair 
number of the "viithdrawals" occurred in the Education faculties, io should 
be made quite clear that the Education students are not required to complete 
their baccalaureate degree prior to acceptzng a teaching position. For a 
number of these students "witndrawal" is apparently only temporary for 
there is already evidence that a portion of these students are returning 
to complete degree requirements cither at summer session or exura-sessional 
classes. A large number of t s<’ ijducaticr c undents had no intention of 
completing their degree by winter session at the time at which they 
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enrolled in the Faculty. By far the greatest percentage of withdrawals 
due to non re -enrollment were experienced by those students who left 
college for university after only one 7 /ear at college, that is by those 
students entering U.B.C. at a second year level. Just over one-quarter 
of the one year transfers (2? r.cr cent) fell in this category while for 
the tvjo year transfers, that is, t.hose students who remained at V.C.G. 
for their first two years of university equivalent only, one-twentieth 
(5 per cent) withdrew in unis manner. It, therefore, appears that the 
chances of a one year transfer student not graduating on time due to not 
re-enrolling is five to one when compared vjitii the tx-io year college trans- 
fer student. 

There is, hox^ever, evidence that the two year college transfer 

t 

student will find university study more difficult during the university- 
year than will the student entering ’university after one year at college. 
Twenty-four per cent of the senior college transfer students withdrev/ 
during the university sescicn as compared xfith only 7 per cent of the junior 
college transfer students. 



Partial Program 

Slightly over one fifth (21 per cent) of the students did not 
graduate on schedule due to a study program, for at least one year at 
university, which x^ras considered as a partial program. This trend vjas 
found to he most prevalent for the senior transfer group where 38 per 



cent of those not graduating xjere 
course load. This x-ras just over 



found to have taken less than a full year's 
tX'jico the percentage of junior transfers 




not graduating due to a partial program (].7 per cent). Further studies 
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will be required to deterrnjiie how many of these students will complete de- 
gree requirements and how long it x^rill take. Most of the group on the 
partial program had simply earned less than the minimum total amount of 
credit required for a degree jn the various major fie Ids ^ largely as a 



result of having taken a relatively light course load during one or more 
university terms. In other words, the typical transfer student who failed 
to graduate on time due to a partial program nad been in continuous 



attendance, with satisfactory univ^^rsity grades, but with too few credits 
per term to be able to accrue in tlie three years after transfer (if he left 
y.C.C. after one year) or in the two years after transfer (if he left V.C*C. 



after two years) the minimum number of credits required for graduation. 
Although there were some significant differences in the percentages of 
students on a partial program when the individual faculties were concerned, 
it was felt that the numbers involved vrere too small to make any meaningful 
comparison • 



Unsatisfatory Grades 

A student who failed an individual subject could receive a 
partial program status at the end of the university year. The major por- 
tion of students, however, experiencing failing grades did so in such a 
manner that they failed the year. Ln other words their overall achievement 
percentage was low enough to justify no credit for the year. Fourteen per 
cent of those students who should have graduated in 1969 and did not do so, 
were found to have failed one university year. These students, hox^ever, 
are still enrolled. Some are on the same program, others have changed 
programs. Even though a student changed his program after failing the year, 
he would still be classed in the. failed one year section since this would 
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be the major reason for not graduating on time. The chances of failing 
a year seemed to be three times greater for the junior transfer students 
as for the senior transfer student (l6 per cent to $ per cent). 



S upplemental Credit 

Students with unsatisfactory grades in certain subjects, yet 
with sufficient achievement to be granted supplemental privileges accounted 
for nine per cent of the sample. Supplemental resu3.ts were not available 
at the time of this study. However, since no other reason could be uncovered 



for these students not graduating on time, it could reasonably be assumed 
that either the supplemental examiiiations were not written or were written 



unsatisfactorily. 



Curriculum Factors 

A further analysis was made of the transcripts of the non- 
graduates who appeared to have earned both satisfactory university averages 
and the required amount of credit for graduation. A preliminary examination 
of the transcripts showed tha.c about six per cent of the non-graduates who 
appeared to have been eligible to receive their degrees vxere delayed by a 
change in major or program after transfer which resulted the imposition 
of additional course requirements before graduation could be completed. 
Since credit would not be deducted when they changed majors or program, 
the total number of units they x^ere required to earn was increased in 
relation to the additional course requirements imposed. 

Lack of articulation with V.C.C. may have accounted for some 
small delay in the progress of certain students. Records of actual credit 
granted to the student on transfer to U.B.C. were not available. However, 
the analysis of transcripts quite clearly shox^Jed the reasons lor delayed 
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transfer as indicated in Table 6. At the same time it should be clear that 
loss of credit on transfer may have accounted for some of the withdrawal 
category as well as the partial program category. It is reasonably clear 
that articulation problems even in one subject could possibly be enough 
to delay graduation within one of the categories listed. For this reason, 
further investigation into credit and course loss on transfer from V.C.C. 
to U.B.G. should be conducted. Furtl;er to this, an attempt must be made 
to identify particular courses and stibject fields in which students have 
either experienced difficulty prior to transi'er or after transfer in order 
to determine the significance on the topic of degree graduation. 




CE4PTER V 



COMPAR/iTr/S CHARACTERISTICS 

The transcript analysis of those jiinior transfer students and 
senior transfer students who had graduated on tins, and those who did not 
graduate on time, yielded several additional factors which could account 
for v^ariances in university graduation. 

As has been previously mentioned, the senior college transfer 
student experienced a far greater percentage of "on time" university grad- 
uation than did the .-junior level transfer student. The various character- 
istics and achievement of both junior and senior transfer students who 
acquired their baccalaureate degree on time is given in Table 7. Although 
it is quite clear that the seniors have a better graduation rate than the 
juniors, it is also clear that the overall university achievement of the 
seniors is not quite as high as is the case for the juniors, at least for 
those graduating on time. The mean U^B.C. percentage average is nearly 
the same for both groups with the juniors earning an average of 2 points 
higher than the seniors (71 or cent to 69 per cent). This in itself, 
however, does not necessarily indicate a better student or a better pre- 
pared student from college since the junior has had a longer opportunity 
to improve his grade during a three year university period as compared 
with the two year university time period for the senior transfer student. 
Nevertheless, when the cumulative ^-<;rcentage earned and the final academic 
status of these students are studied, it is once again clear that the 
juniors have a greater proportion of the top percentages (75 per cent and 
over) as well as a greater ratio of first class academic status. The 
comparison of the mean G.P.A. earned at V.C.C. shows little difference 
between senior and juniors, the former earning an average college G.P.A, of 
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lABLE 7 



Comparative characteristics and achievement of V.C.C. transfer 
students entering U.3.C* at a second year level and a third 
jrear level, and who have graduated on time. 



Junior 

Ssccrr; Tear Level 
(after 3 yesTS of 



transfer) 



Senior 

Third Year Level 
(after 2 years of 
transfer) 
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2»7 as coirjjarad "to 2.6 Tor "the ^-iTiiors. VJhen t-he cuinula'bive college G.P.A* 
is considered, the juniors denionsr,rated a greater proportion of top 
averages, vjith the seniors earning a larger proportion of the loiter G.P.A. *s. 

It vjould therefore appear that although a greater percentage of 
seniors have graduated on tiine (t ».■ proximate ly four times that of the 
jijniors) their overall college achievement is slightly lower than for the 
juniors who graduate on time. 

The characteristics and achievement analysis of those students 
not graduating on tine and those students who have vjithdrawn from U.B.C# 
and not returned as of April, sre outlined in Table 8 and Table 9* 

Since the number of senior students involved in both these categories was 
small, ten and five respectively, any comparisons irLth the juniors should 
be taken under advisement. 

There were few if any characteristics that could be classed as 
significant at this time due to tiis members involved. However, seme 
characteristics were evident enough to suggest possible trends. For example, 
the number of subjects taken while in attendance at V.C.C. seemed to have 
little bearing for either juniors or seniors on whether they graduated on 
time or not, or withdrew from university. The mean number of subjects 
taken by the junior transfer student was the same, that is nine, regardless 
of success or lack of it with respect to graduation. Altnough various means 
were demonstrated by the senior transfer stuc^nt, the range was no more 
than three subjects. It could therefore he inferred that study at V.C.C. 
whether as a part-time student or full-time student has at present little 
bearing on future university graduation patterns. 
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Comparatii'-e characteristics and achievement of U.C.G. transfer 
students entering U.B.C. at a second year level and a third year 
level and who have not graduated on time but are still enrolled.^ 



Junior 

Second Year Level 
(after 3 years of 
transfer ) 



Senior 

Third Year Level 
(after 2 years of 
transfer) 





IJ 


% 


H 




Ejjrolled but not 










graduated 


2p 


25 


10 


25 


Number subjects 










taken at V.C.C. 










a. mean 


9 




18 




b. lowest 


1 




12 




c. highest 


Ik 




2U 




Sex 










a. male 


2ii 


83 


10 


100 


b. female 


r' 

P 


17 


- 


- 


Age 










a. college age 


27 


93 


9 


90 


b. mature 


2 


7 


1 


10 


V.C.C. Cum GPA 










3.0 & over 


1 


3 


2 


20 


2.5 - 2.9 




11 


2 


20 


2.0 - 2.ii 


13 


ii5 


5 


50 


under 2.0 


12 


iil 


1 


10 


Mean V.C.C. GPA 


2.1 




2.U 




U.B.C. Cum ,‘Sage 










80 - 81i 






1 


10 


75 - 79 






X 


10 


70 - 7lt 


2 


7 


1 


10 


65 - 69 


6 


21 


2 


20 


60 - 61t 


6 


21 


2 


20 


50 - 59 




k$ 


3 


30 


under $0 


2 


7 






Mean U.B.C, 




60 




66 



^Does not include those students enrolled as extra-sessional or 
summer session students. 
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TABLE 9 



Comparative characteristics and achievement of V.C.C, transfer 
students entering U,B.C. at a second year level and a third 
year level who have withdravjn from study and have not re- 
enrolled as of April, 19t^9» 





Junior 

Second Tear Level 
(eater 3 ;,^ars of 
transfer) 


Senior 

Third Year Level 
(after 2 years of 
transfer) 


N 


/ 

/O 


N 


% 


vfithdravTn 


ho 


3k 


5 


13 


Number subjects 










taken at V.C.G, 










a, mean 


9 




17 




b* lowest 


4 : 




13 




c, highest 


12 




23 




Sex 










a. male 


16 


ho 


3 


60 


b* female 


2h 


60 


2 


ho 


Age 










a* college age 


33 


82 


5 


100 


b* mature 


7 


18 


- 


- 


V.C,C. Cum GPA 










3*0 & over 


10 


25 


3 


60 


2.5 - 2.? 


7 


18 






2.0 - 2.1; 


15 


37 


2 


ho 


under 2.0 


3 


20 


- 


- 


Mean V.C.C. GPA 


2.5 




2.9 




U.B.C. Cum ^age 










80 - 81; 


2 


5 


- 


- 


75 - 79 




- 


- 


- 


70 - 71; 


h 


10 


rv 

c. 


ho 


65 - 69 


'-t 


7 


1 


20 


60 - 6h 


n 

{ 


18 


— 




50 - 59 




10 


— 


- 


under 50 


n 


h3 


2 


ho 


Mean UoB.C. 




50 




52 
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Age 

VJhen the age factor was considered, the college age student, 
that is a student under 2^ years of age, was most prevalent in the junior 
transfer group. Approximately' seven times as many college age students as 
mature students (25 3/ears of age or over) were found in the juniors. Tv/enty'- 
five per cent of the mature are j'lninrs graduated on time as compared with 
15 per cent of the college age /<iiniors« This percentage was considerably- 
increased for the senior transfer student o In this case the percentage 
of graduates for mature students was 90, while for the college age student 
the percentaj-e was 39- It is therefore apparent that the mature student 
not only had a higher persistence rate and on time graduation rate than 
the college age student but t:.is rate was considerably higher for those 
students entering university after the first two 3/ears equivalent at 
college than for those taking just one year at college. 

Sex 

There was little difference noted in the university graduation 
ratio of male or female stue>-.. *.3 whether at the junior or senior level. 
Eighteen per cent of the raa3r? jacior students graduated on time as compared 
with 15 per cent of the females. In the case of the senior students, 55 
per cent of uhe males graduated on time and 60 per cent of the females. 
However, in the case of non -persistence, the female non -persistence rate 
was considerably higher than for males, Sevc'^y per cent of the female 
jianiors withdrew as compared with 32 per cent of the males, and in the case 
of the seniors hO per cent of the females withdrew as compared to 10 per 
cent of the males. Ln other words, at both levels, females had a lesser 
tendency to persist in their univeisity studg/ to the time of expected 
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graduation than did males . At the same tirae tne reader is reminded that 
a large portion of the female "withdrawals” came from a predominantly 
female faculty, that is. Education, In this particular case the student 
is allowed to accept p teachinr fraction before completing degree require- 
ments. The percentages of lorralrs listed as "withdrawals", therefore, may 
be somewhat distorted. 

College Grades 

s vjould be expecT<<‘d, r cumulati^^e college G.P»A. varied 
considerably between the students graduating on time and those who did not. 
Forty-one per cent of those not graduating on time among the juniors had 
a college G.P.A. less than C (2,0). At the same time nearly 15 per cent 
of those not graduating on time had a G.P.A. while at V.C.C. of C+ (2.5; 
or better. It should be noted that two students, one at the junior level 
and one at the senior level did graduate from university on time even 

though their college G.P.A. was less than C. 

Of the fourteen st-^dents who transferred at a junior level to 

U.B.C., three students (21 per cent) graduating on time had a G.P.A. of 
2.U or less. It would seem reasonable to suggest that chances of univer- 
sity graduation on time is far more probable for junior transfer students 
with a college G.P.A. of C+ or better. On the other hand, in the case of 
senior transfer students the vast majority (95 per cent) had a G.P.A. of 
C (2.0) or better. 

The mean V.C.C. cumulative G.P.A. 's for those students graduating 
from university on time was 2.6 for juniors and 2,7 for seniors. The mean 
G.P.A. for those students net. persisting was equally high, that is 2.5 and 
2.9 for juniors and seniors respectively. The transfer students who have 
not graduated on time but to date are still enrolled (excluding extra- 
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sessional or summer session stv.ients) experienced somewhat lower college 
G.P.A.'s than the groups already mentioned. In this case the persistors 
who have not graduated as expected s:>:perienced a mean G.P.A. at college 
of 2.1 for juniors and 2,h for se-'icrs. 

U .3 . G . Achievement 

The mean jjercentaire ?c.J vement whitle at U.B.C. for both juniors 
and seniors graduatir;g on tine 71 per cent and 69 per cent. Those 
students not graduating on tirn lu- persisting in their studies had some- 
what lower average percentage achio’ement, in this case 60 for juniors 
and 66 for seniors. In both oases the vast majority of the students rad 
an individual cumulative university average of SO per cent or ove^. The 
nonpersistors, however, as night well be expected, demonstrated a consid- 
erably different pattern of university achievement. The mean cumulative 
university grade was 50 per cent for junior transfer students and 52 per 
cent for senior transfer students, considerably lower than the graduate 
and nongraduate persistors. 
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Cm?TER VI 
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The approach in this srud:^ was two -fold: 

1» an analysis of the sabseouent achievetsient oi college oransfer 
students two and 'inree years after transferj and 

2. an accounting of ^l-e succ-ss of the transier students in 
terms of degree at^-cunment , 

At the p/resent tiriie there seems xo be little deiinite predictive 
value in college G.F.A.»s in forecasting the trend of university achievement 
of college transfer students over a owo year period at university. There 
are, however, certain general characteristics observed that may well be of 
value in assessing the transfer function of the comiBunity coliego'. At first 
glance the achievement ox the transfer students over the two and three year 
period studied may not aopear impressive. Certainly the attrition rate 
seems somewhat high and the degree attainm.ent of txhe transfer students would 
appear overly low. Then? are two points thau, however, must receive seriouo 
consideration. The first p...-.nt is that the numbers considered for this 
report are somewhat small end represent only the lirst group oj. transfer 
students. The second point is probably the most important. Although the 
results of the students investigated could not be considered as spectacular, 
it must be remembered that over two-thirds of the transfer students from 
V.C.C. to U.B.C. are students that for one ivcson or another were not elig- 
ible to enter U.B.C,, directly. In other words, Vancouver City College has 
enabled students barred from direct, admission to university a "second chance'. 
Students whose high school average was marginal, thereby preventing direct 
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acceptance to uni/ersityi students who have taken pre -university study 
outside British Columbia and did not have standards acceptable to B.C. 
institutions; students who have been away from formal education for 
some years and lacked the credentials for direct admission to university; 
these and others have found that with the cooperation of Vancouver City 
College and the University of British Cc'limibia facult?/ and staff, that the 
opportunity of achieving a baccalaureate degree has come within their reach* 
This then is the success of articulation between the community college and 



university. 

The follox-^ing are illustratiu’’e of tne characteristics displayed 
by the transfer students studied for this report: 

1, Two-thirds of the .jmior transfer students (that is, those 
students transferring after one year equivalent at college) 
improved their average at the end of the second year of 
transfer over the first year. Continuation of improved 
grades at the end of the third year was experienced by one- 
quarter of the transfer group still enrolled. 

2, Slightly over one-half of the senior transfer students 

■ (those students transferring after tvjo years equivalent 
at college) improved in their average at the conclusion 
of the second year after transfer. 

3, Withdrawal from university accoiu'!*'ed for one-third of the 
nongraduating students. This was the largest single reason 
for non graduation. Any conclusions to be drawn regarding 
the "withdrawal” rate should be tempered with some caution. 
A sizeable portion of the xvithdi’awing students were from 
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the Education faculty where a student may accept a teaching 
position prior to achieving a degree standing. There is 
already an indicat;.cn that some of these '’withdrawals” are 
returning to univc.- Jity either at summer sessions or extra- 
sessional winter- sessions. 



ii. The heaviest wiohirat/al rite v;as found amongst the students 



who transferred at "! Junior level. 



5. Withdrawal during tiie univorsjty session (that is, for those 
students who enroJ.lcd for a term but vrithdrew prior to the end 
of the term) was foi^nd highest for the senior transfer students 
(2ii per cent of seniors as compared to 7 per cent for the 
juniors ) . 

6. A partial program status accounted for one -fifth of those 
students not graduating on time. This situation was tvjice as 
prevalent amongst seniors as it was for juniors, 

7. The failure of a comp?Lete year resulted in ll| per cent of 
the enrolled students under study not graduating on schedule. 
The juniors vjere three times as prone to have this reason 



for nongraduation on schedule as seniors. 

8. A change in major or coarse directjon accounted for six per 
cent of those delayed in graduation. 

9, Twelve per cent of the junior transfer students graduated on 
time. Fort3?--seven per cent of the senior transfer students 
graduated on tiine. The overall percentage of junior and senior 
college transfer students graduating on time accounted for 21 
per cent of eligible transfer students. 
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r.nwr.T,iiSIONS Aiffi RECOIMDATIOHS 

Vancouver City College is providing an opportunity for 
citizens of British Columbia to continue their education beyond the high 
school, an opportunity that for many was not available prior to the open- 
ing of community colleges. There are, however, certain observations, 
especially over a two and three year period, that could well provide the 
basis for an even more efficient and revjarding articulation proce 

between the colleges and universities. 

There is a growing body of evidence to support a view of trans- 
fer after two full years of study at a comimity college as being more 
satisfactory, academically speaking, than transfer after one year at 
college. But even this conclusion must be tempered by caution. For 
example, the seniors (two years at college prior to transfer) had a higher 
rate of "on-time" graduation, but the actual academic achievement was not 
quite as high as for the junior transfer student. In other words, although 
a greater percentage of seniors graduated on time, their overall community 
college achievement and university achievement was slightly lower than for 

juniors. 

Further observations have led to the conclusion that study as a 
part-time student or full-time student at college has little bearing on 
future university graduation patterns. The age grouping of transfer students, 
at least as studied for this report, seemed to b-ve some bearing on university 
success. The mature student not only had a higher persistence rate and "on 
time" graduation rate than oollege-age students (those under 25 years of age) 
but the rate of graduation on schedule was considerably higher for mature 



«r two years eq’ii^'alent at college 



students entering the ’university ci" 
than for just one year. 



It therefore an-ears tri 



with the greatest chance cf ear"i::j 



The comrminity college transfer student 
h.is baccalaureate degree on time uill 



he a nature st’ident who has ccr.rhetei his first two years of post -secondary 
education at the college. 

The making of any rcccn : ndai .ons of a specific nature based on 
this study will be postponed •srx.-.l further investigation in this field can 
be continued on substantial n.:': .:f ^ranG'’er students. There are, 

hovjever, most certainly reco:v;£n :‘a- T-' ns of a general nature that must be 
brought fon-iardo For the most part tr.ese recommendaoions are concerned with 
fiirther detailed study that is urgently req’iired in the general area of 
transfer of community college students to a universitv’'. 

From the present study it could be inferred that there is no 
reason tJhy community college transfer students should require more time and 
units to complete their degree prorrams than normally would be eoqiected. 
Further research in this area is needed. Community college students ma?/ 




be older than the regular u;-i.ersity student when they finish tiT^r degrees, 
for any of these suggested reasons: hip' schooj. deficiencies need to be 

made up before starting college level courses (the authors question whether 
there is a need for these so-called "college preparatory" courses - to 
what degree do high school deficiencies rerily need to be made up?); the 
community college student may be hesitant as to w*e choice of major or 
program, thereby resulting in some course ogolorat-ion at the college level; 
a late decision to attend an i.ustitutic:n of higher education; these and 
other possible reasons for dei.-.y in the degree grant iiig function need 



further research 



The coiumunity coilege is and should under all circumstances remain 
a two-year institution, offering in addition to career courses and non- 
transfer study programs, approxi'-ntsly hali of a baccalaureate degree. \Vhile 
the universities have the rigat to inpose restrictions on the amount of 
credit which can be transferred to ineir institution, it seems reasonably 
evident from results of this study, as '.rell as previous studies by the 
authors, that most college students should be urged to remain at the commun- 
ity college until they can transfer with full college senior status, that is 
with the first twc years of unix^err-ity equivalent completed at college. It 
is entirely possible that a detailed analysis of the records would in a 
number of instances reveal specific transfer problems w?iich could be remedied 
quite easily, thus enabling an even larger number of transfer studenus oo 
graduate on time as well as avoiding a rather high attrition rate. Con- 
siderable time and facilities are urgently needed in order to carry out 
such detailed investigation. 

Factors related tc . utrition are multiple and complex. Studies 
are currently underx^ay to discover the "real" reasons for attrition at the 
college level. But what of the reasons for witl.drawal of transfer students 
after transfer to the university? Much consideration must be given to the 
reasons for students initially selecting a community college instead of a 
university. Such reasons might well include . rnancial difficulties, unsatis- 
factory high school achievement, lack of initial motivation, lack of familiar- 
ity with the provincial educational system — therefore, these same facoors 
which led the student to the comiriunity college may well lead to their later 



withdrawal irom the university or account for delay in earning the degree 
requirements. Further stud;/ of the individual transfer student remains 



to be done# Studies to date have grouped various students into selected 
categories where the individual’s characteristics have been somewhat ob- 
scured by the group characteristics . 

It has been noted ii'* uhis report that attrition and graduation 
rates have varied according to the university faculty entered. It is 
entirely possible that a sizeable reduction in attrition could be produced 
by means of a better matching of transfer students and university faculties. 



In other words more positive steps nust be undertaken i-dth the objective of 
getting a greater number of students into a university faculty where he may 
have a better opportunity/ of success. 

Now that the first sizeable group of former community college 
students is about ready to graduate from university, research should be 
proposed to uncover those areas where both college and university personnel 
could further assist the transfer student to succeed after transfer# 

Present articulaticn procedures in British Columbia, althou^ 
evidently satisfactory at this time, will be brought under increasing pressure 
with the growing volume of transfer students, huiiibers will be also compli- 
cated by the growing diversity of programs offered in both the community 
colleges and the universities. 

It would therefore seem reasonable ’r suggest that a high degree 
of articulation will be required. Differences should continue to exist in 
the structure and content of courses, methods of instruction and materials. 

The community college should not be expected to offer an infinite number of 
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"transfer programs to parallel thos© of the uni"versities within this province# 
Yet the students' right to reasonable transfer and acceptance of credit 
cannot be denied i-iithout defeating one of the basic reasons for a community- 
college. It is obvious that "many problems ox effective articulation re- 
main to be overcome; much research on this problem is still required. 
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